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What a torch of reason ceased to bum, What heart has ceased to beat! [2] 

On August 5 (new style), 1895, Frederick Engels died in London. After his friend Karl 
Marx (who died in 1883), Engels was the finest scholar and teacher of the modern 
proletariat in the whole civilised world. Erom the time that fate brought Karl Marx and 
Erederick Engels together, the two friends devoted their life's work to a common cause. 
And so to understand what Erederick Engels has done for the proletariat, one must have a 
clear idea of the significance of Marx's teaching and work for the development of the 
contemporary working-class movement. Marx and Engels were the first to show that the 
working class and its demands are a necessary outcome of the present economic system, 
which together with the bourgeoisie inevitably creates and organises the proletariat. They 
showed that it is not the well-meaning efforts of noble-minded individuals, but the class 
struggle of the organised proletariat that will deliver humanity from the evils which now 
oppress it. In their scientific works, Marx and Engels were the first to explain that 
socialism is not the invention of dreamers, but the final aim and necessary result of the 
development of the productive forces in modern society. All recorded history hitherto has 
been a history of class struggle, of the succession of the rule and victory of certain social 
classes over others. And this will continue until the foundations of class struggle and of 
class domination— private property and anarchic social production— disappear. The 
interests of the proletariat demand the destmction of these foundations, and therefore the 
conscious class stmggle of the organised workers must be directed against them. And 
every class struggle is a political struggle. 

These views of Marx and Engels have now been adopted by all proletarians who are 
fighting for their emancipation. But when in the forties the two friends took part in the 
socialist literature and the social movements of their time, they were absolutely novel. 
There were then many people, talented and without talent, honest and dishonest, who, 
absorbed in the struggle for political freedom, in the struggle against the despotism of 
kings, police and priests, failed to observe the antagonism between the interests of the 



bourgeoisie and those of the proletariat. These people would not entertain the idea of the 
workers acting as an independent social force. On the other hand, there were many 
dreamers, some of them geniuses, who thought that it was only necessary to convince the 
rulers and the governing classes of the injustice of the contemporary social order, and it 
would then be easy to establish peace and general well-being on earth. They dreamt of a 
socialism without struggle. Lastly, nearly all the socialists of that time and the friends of 
the working class generally regarded the proletariat only as an ulcer, and observed with 
horror how t grew with the growth of industry. They all, therefore, sought for a means to 
stop the development of industry and of the proletariat, to stop the "wheel of history." 
Marx and Engels did not share the general fear of the development of the proletariat; on 
the contrary, they placed all their hopes on its continued growth. The more proletarians 
there are, the greater is their strength as a revolutionary class, and the nearer and more 
possible does socialism become. The services rendered by Marx and Engels to the 
working class may be expressed in a few words thus: they taught the working class to 
know itself and be conscious of itself, and they substituted science for dreams. 

That is why the name and life of Engels should be known to every worker. That is why in 
this collection of articles, the aim of which, as of all our publications, is to awaken 
class-consciousness in the Russian workers, we must give a sketch of the life and work of 
Erederick Engels, one of the two great teachers of the modem proletariat. 

Engels was born in 1820 in Barmen, in the Rhine Province of the kingdom of Prussia. His 
father was a manufacturer. In 1838 Engels, without having completed his high-school 
studies, was forced by family circumstances to enter a commercial house in Bremen as a 
clerk. Commercial affairs did not prevent Engels from pursuing his scientific and 
political education. He had come to hate autocracy and the tyranny of bureaucrats while 
still at high school. The study of philosophy led him further. At that time Hegel's teaching 
dominated German philosophy, and Engels became his follower. Although Hegel himself 
was an admirer of the autocratic Prussian state, in whose service he was as a professor at 
Berlin University, Hegel's teachings were revolutionary. Hegel's faith in human reason 
and its rights, and the fundamental thesis of Hegelian philosophy that the universe is 
undergoing a constant process of change and development, led some of the disciples of 
the Berlin philosopher— those who refused to accept the existing situation —to the idea 
that the struggle against this situation, the struggle against existing wrong and prevalent 
evil, is also rooted in the universal law of eternal development. If all things develop, if 
institutions of one kind give place to others, why should the autocracy of the Prussian 
king or of the Russian tsar, the enrichment of an insignificant minority at the expense of 
the vast majority, or the domination of the bourgeoisie over the people, continue for ever? 
Hegel's philosophy spoke of the development of the mind and of ideas; it was idealistic. 
Prom the development of the mind it deduced the development of nature, of man, and of 
human, social relations. While retaining Hegel's idea of the eternal process of 
development,* [* Marx and Engels frequently pointed out that in their intellectual 
development they were much indebted to the great German philosophers, particularly to 




Hegel. "Without German philosophy, " Engels says, "scientific socialism would never 
have come into being. " [3] ] Marx and Engels rejected the preconceived idealist view; 
turning to life, they saw that it is not the development of mind that explains the 
development of nature but that, on the contrary, the explanation of mind must be derived 
from nature, from matter.... Unlike Hegel and the other Hegelians, Marx and Engels were 
materialists. Regarding the world and humanity materialistically, they perceived that just 
as material causes underlie all natural phenomena; so the development of human society 
is conditioned by the development of material forces, the productive forces. On the 
development of the productive forces depend the relations into which men enter with one 
another in the production of the things required for the satisfaction of human needs. And 
in these relations lies the explanation of all the phenomena of social life, human 
aspirations, ideas and laws. The development of the productive forces creates social 
relations based upon private property, but now we see that this same development of the 
productive forces deprives the majority of their property and concentrates it in the hands 
of an insignificant minority. It abolishes property, the basis of the modern social order, it 
itself strives towards the very aim which the socialists have set themselves. All the 
socialists have to do is to realise which social force, owing to its position in modem 
society, is interested in bringing socialism about, and to impart to this force the 
consciousness of its interests and of its historical task. This force is the proletariat. Engels 
got to know the proletariat in England, in the centre of English industry, Manchester, 
where he settled in 1842, entering the service of a commercial firm of which his father 
was a shareholder. Here Engels not only sat in the factory office but wandered about the 
slums in which the workers were cooped up, and saw their poverty and misery with his 
own eyes. But he did not confine himself to personal observations. He read all that had 
been revealed before him about the condition of the British working class and carefully 
studied all the official documents he could lay his hands on. The fmit of these studies and 
observations was the book which appeared in 1845: The Condition of the Working Class 
in England. We have already mentioned what was tile chief service rendered by Engels in 
writing The Condition of the Working Class in England. Even before Engels, many 
people had described the sufferings of the proletariat and had pointed to the necessity of 
helping it. Engels was iho, first to say that the proletariat is not only a suffering class; that 
it is, in fact, the disgraceful economic condition of the proletariat that drives it irresistibly 
forward and compels it to fight for its ultimate emancipation. And the fighting proletariat 
will help itself. The political movement of the working class will inevitably lead the 
workers to realise that their only salvation lies in socialism. On the other hand, socialism 
will become a force only when it becomes the aim of the political stmggle of the working 
class. Such are the main ideas of Engels' book on the condition of the working class in 
England, ideas which have now been adopted by all thinking and fighting proletarians, 
but which at that time were entirely new. These ideas were set out in a book written in 
absorbing style and filled with most authentic and shocking pictures of the misery of the 
English proletariat. The book was a terrible indictment of capitalism and the bourgeoisie 
and created a profound impression. Engels' book began to be quoted everywhere as 



presenting the best picture of the condition of the modem proletariat. And, in fact, neither 
before 1845 nor after has there appeared so striking and truthful a picture of the misery of 
the working class. 

It was not until he came to England that Engels became a socialist. In Manchester he 
established contacts with people active in the English labour movement at the time and 
began to write for English socialist publications. In 1844, while on his way back to 
Germany, he became acquainted in Paris with Marx, with whom he had already started to 
correspond. In Paris, under the influence of the Erench socialists and Erench life, Marx 
had also become a socialist. Here the friends jointly wrote a book entitled The Holy 
Family, or Critique of Critical Critique. This book, which appeared a year before The 
Condition of the Working Class in England, and the greater part of which was written by 
Marx, contains the foundations of revolutionary materialist socialism, the main ideas of 
which we have expounded above. "The holy family" is a facetious nickname for the 
Bauer brothers, the philosophers, and their followers. These gentlemen preached a 
criticism which stood above all reality, above parties and politics, which rejected all 
practical activity, and which only "critically" contemplated the surrounding world and the 
events going on within it. These gentlemen, the Bauers, looked down on the proletariat as 
an uncritical mass. Marx and Engels vigorously opposed this absurd and harmful 
tendency. In the name of a real, human person— the worker, trampled down by the ruling 
classes and the state— they demanded, not contemplation, but a struggle for a better order 
of society. They, of course, regarded the proletariat as the force that is capable of waging 
this struggle and that is interested in it. Even before the appearance of The Holy Family, 
Engels had published in Marx's and Ruge's Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrblicher [4] his 
"Critical Essays on Political Economy," [5] in which he examined the principal 
phenomena of the contemporary economic order from a socialist standpoint, regarding 
them as necessary consequences of the rule of private property.. Contact with Engels was 
undoubtedly a factor in Marx's decision to study political economy, the science in which 
his works have produced a veritable revolution. 

Erom 1845 to 1847 Engels lived in Brussels and Paris, combining scientific work with 
practical activities among the German workers in Brussels and Paris. Here Marx and 
Engels established contact with the secret German Communist League, [6] which 
commissioned them to expound the main principles of the socialism they had worked out. 
Thus arose the famous Manifesto of the Communist Party of Marx and Engels, published 
in 1848. This little booklet is worth whole volumes: to this day its spirit inspires and 
guides the entire organised and fighting proletariat of the civilised world. 

The revolution of 1848, which broke out first in Erance and then spread to other 
West-European countries, brought Marx and Engels back to their native country. Here, in 
Rhenish Prussia, they took charge of the democratic Neue Rheinische Zeitung [7] 
published in Cologne. The two friends were the heart and soul of all 
revolutionary-democratic aspirations in Rhenish Prussia. They fought to the last ditch in 



defence of freedom and of the interests of the people against the forces of reaction. The 
latter, as we know, gained the upper hand. The Neue Rheinische Zeitung was suppressed. 
Marx, who during his exile had lost his Prussian citizenship, was deported; Engels took 
part in the armed popular uprising, fought for liberty in three battles, and after the defeat 
of the rebels fled, via Switzerland, to London. 

Marx also settled in London. Engels soon became a clerk again, and then a shareholder, 
in the Manchester commercial firm in which he had worked in the forties. Until 1870 he 
lived in Manchester, while Marx lived in London, but this did not prevent their 
maintaining a most lively interchange of ideas: they corresponded almost daily. In this 
correspondence the two friends exchanged views and discoveries and continued to 
collaborate in working out scientific socialism. In 1870 Engels moved to London, and 
their joint intellectual life, of the most strenuous nature, continued until 1883, when Marx 
died. Its fruit was, on Marx's side. Capital, the greatest work on political economy of our 
age, and on Engels' side, a number of works both large and small. Marx worked on the 
analysis of the complex phenomena of capitalist economy. Engels, in simply written 
works, often of a polemical character, dealt with more general scientific problems and 
with diverse phenomena of the past and present in the spirit of the materialist conception 
of history and Marx's economic theory. Of Engels' works we shall mention the polemical 
work against Duhring (analysing highly important problems in the domain of philosophy, 
natural science and the social sciences),* [* This is a wonderfully rich and instructive 
book. [ 8 ] Unfortunately, only a small portion of it, containing a historical outline of the 
development of socialism, has been translated into Russian (The Development of 
Scientific Socialism, 2nd ed., Geneva, 1892). [ 9 ] ] The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State (translated into Russian, published in St. Petersburg, 3rd ed., 
1895), [ 10 ] Ludwig Feuerbach (Russian translation and notes by G. Plekhanov, Geneva, 
1892), [ 11 ] an article on the foreign policy of the Russian Government (translated into 
Russian in the Geneva Sotsial-Demokrat, Nos. 1 and 2), [ 12 ] splendid articles on the 
housing question, [ 13 ] and finally, two small but very valuable articles on Russia's 
economic development (Frederick Engels on Russia, translated into Russian by Zasulich, 
Geneva, 1894). [ 14 ] Marx died before he could put the final touches to his vast work on 
capital. The draft, however, was already finished, and after the death of his friend, Engels 
undertook the onerous task of preparing and publishing the second and the third volumes 
of Capital. He published Volume II in 1885 and Volume III in 1894 (his death prevented 
the preparation of Volume IV). [ 15 ] These two volumes entailed a vast amount of labour. 
Adler, the Austrian Social-Democrat, has rightly remarked that by publishing volumes II 
and III of Capital Engels erected a majestic monument to the genius who had been his 
friend, a monument on which, without intending it, he indelibly carved his own name. 
Indeed these two volumes of Capital are the work of two men: Marx and Engels. Old 
legends contain various moving instances of friendship. The European proletariat may 
say that its science was created by two scholars and fighters, whose relationship to each 
other surpasses the most moving stories of the ancients about human friendship. Engels 



always— and, on the whole, quite justly— placed himself after Marx. "In Marx's lifetime," 
he wrote to an old friend, "I played second fiddle. "[ 16 ] His love for the living Marx, and 
his reverence for the memory of the dead Marx were boundless. This stern fighter and 
austere thinker possessed a deeply loving soul. 

After the movement of 1848-49, Marx and Engels in exile did not confine themselves to 
scientific research. In 1864 Marx founded the International Working Men's 
Association, [ 17 ] and led this society for a whole decade. Engels also took an active part 
in its affairs. The work of the International Association, which, in accordance with 
Marx's idea, united proletarians of all countries, was of tremendous significance in the 
development of the working-class movement. But even with the closing down of the 
International Association in the seventies, the unifying role of Marx and Engels did not 
cease. On the contrary, it may be said that their importance as the spiritual leaders of the 
working-class movement grew continuously, because the movement itself grew 
uninterruptedly. After the death of Marx, Engels continued alone as the counsellor and 
leader of the European socialists. His advice and directions were sought for equally by 
the German socialists, whose strength, despite government persecution, grew rapidly and 
steadily, and by representatives of backward countries, such as the Spaniards, Rumanians 
and Russians, who were obliged to ponder and weigh their first steps. They all drew on 
the rich store of knowledge and experience of Engels in his old age. 

Marx and Engels, who both knew Russian and read Russian books, took a lively interest 
in the country, followed the Russian revolutionary movement with sympathy and 
maintained contact with Russian revolutionaries. They both became socialists alter being 
democrats, and the democratic feeling of hatred for political despotism was exceedingly 
strong in them. This direct political feeling, combined with a profound theoretical 
understanding of the connection between political despotism and economic oppression, 
and also their rich experience of life, made Marx and Engels uncommonly responsive 
politically. That is why the heroic struggle of the handful of Russian revolutionaries 
against the mighty tsarist government evoked a most sympathetic echo in the hearts of 
these tried revolutionaries. On the other hand, the tendency, for the sake of illusory 
economic advantages, to turn away from the most immediate and important task of the 
Russian socialists, namely, the winning of political freedom, naturally appeared 
suspicious to them and was even regarded by them as a direct betrayal of the great cause 
of the social revolution. "The emancipation of the workers must be the act of the working 
class itself"— Marx and Engels constantly taught. [ 18 ] But in order to fight for its 
economic emancipation, the proletariat must win itself certain political rights. Moreover, 
Marx and Engels clearly saw that a political revolution in Russia would be of tremendous 
significance-to the West-European working-class movement as well. Autocratic Russia 
had always been a bulwark of European reaction in general. The extraordinarily 
favourable international position enjoyed by Russia as a result of the war of 1870, which 
for a long time sowed discord between Germany and Erance, of course only enhanced the 
importance of autocratic Russia as a reactionary force. Only a free Russia, a Russia that 



had no need either to oppress the Poles, Finns, Germans, Armenians or any other small 
nations, or constantly to set France and Germany at loggerheads, would enable modern 
Europe, rid of the burden of war, to breathe freely, would weaken all the reactionary 
elements in Europe and strengthen the European working class. That was why Engels 
ardently desired the establishment of political freedom in Russia for the sake of the 
progress of the working-class movement in the West as well. In him the Russian 
revolutionaries have lost their best friend. 

Let us always honour the memory of Erederick Engels, a great fighter and teacher of the 
proletariat! 



NOTES 

1. The obituary, "Erederick Engels," written by Lenin in the autumn of 1895, was 
published in Rabotnik (The Worker), No. 1-2, that appeared not earlier than March 1896. 

The miscellany Rabotnik was published at irregular intervals outside of Russia by the 
League of Russian Social-Democrats in the years 1896-99 and it was edited by the 
Emancipation of Labour group. Its actual initiator was Lenin, who in 1895, while abroad, 
reached an agreement with C. V. Plekhanov and P. B. Axelrod on the editing and 
publication of the miscellany by the group. On his return to Russia Lenin did much to 
secure financial support for the publication, and to ensure the receipt of articles and 
correspondence from Russia. Before his arrest in December 1895, Lenin prepared the 
"Erederick Engels" obituary and several items of correspondence, which be sent to the 
editors of Rabotnik. Some of these appeared in Nos. 1-2 and 5-6 of the miscellany. 

There were six issues of Rabotnik in three volumes, and ten numbers of Listok 
'Rabotnika. " 

2. Lenin's epigraph to the article "Erederick Engels" is taken from N. A. Nekrasov's poem 
"In Memory of Dobrolyubov." 

3. Erederick Engels, Prefatory Note to "The Peasant War in Germany. " Marx and Engels, 
Selected Works, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1958, p. 652. 

4. The Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher (German- French Yearbooks) appeared in Paris 
in the German language, edited by K. Marx and A. Ruge. Only the first issue, a double 
number, appeared In Eebmary 1844. 

The magazine ceased publication chiefly because of differences of principle between 
Marx and Ruge, who was a bourgeois radical. 

5. Erederick Engels, "Umrisse zu einer Kritik der Nationalokonomie " Marx, Engels, 
Werke, Band 1, Dietz Verlag Berlin, 1956, S. 499-524 



6. The Communist League-thQ first international organisation of the revolutionary 




proletariat. Preparatory to the foundation of the League, Marx and Engels did much to 
weld together the socialists and the workers of all lands both ideologically and 
organizationally. In the early part of 1847, Marx and Engels joined the secret German 
society The League of the Just. At the beginning of June 1847, a League of the Just 
congress took place in London at which it was renamed The Communist League while its 
former hazy slogan "All Men Are Brothers" was replaced by the militant internationalist 
slogan of "Working Men of All Countries, Unite!" 

The aims of The Communist League were the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, the abolition 
of the old bourgeois society based on class antagonisms, and the establishment of a new 
society in which there would be neither classes nor private property. Marx and Engels 
took part in the work of the Second Congress of the League, which was held in London in 
November and December 1847, and on its instructions wrote the League's programme— 
Manifesto of the Communist Party— which was published in Eebruary 1848. The 
Communist League played a great historical role as a school of proletarian 
revolutionaries, as the embryo of the proletarian party and the predecessor of the 
International Working Men's Association (Eirst International); it existed until November 
1852. The history of the League is contained in the article by E. Engels "On the History 
of the Communist League" (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1 1, Moscow, 1358, 
PP. 3 -57). 

7. Neue Rheinische Zeitung appeared in Cologne from June 1, 1848 until May 19, 1849. 
The managers of this newspaper were K. Marx and E. Engels, and the chief editor was 
Marx. As Lenin put it, the newspaper was "the best, the unsurpassed organ of the 
revolutionary proletariat"; it educated the masses, roused them to fight the 
counter-revolution and its influence was felt throughout Germany. Erom the first months 
of its existence, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, because of its resolute and irreconcilable 
position, and of its militant internationalism, was persecuted by the feudal-monarchist 
and liberal-bourgeois press, and also by the government. The deportation of Marx by the 
Prussian Government, and the repressive measures against its other editors were the 
cause of the paper ceasing publication. About the Neue Rheinische Zeitung see the article 
by Engels "Marx and the Neue Rheinische Zeitung (1848-1849)." Marx and Engels, 
Selected works, Vol. 11, Moscow, 58, pp. 328-37. 

8. Erederick Engels, Herr Eugen Duhring's Revolution in Science (Anti-Duhring). 

9. The Russian edition of E. Engels' Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, a pamphlet 
consisting of three chapters from his Anti-Duhring, appeared under this title in 1892. 
Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 1958, pp. 116-55. 

10. Erederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State. Marx and 
Engels, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 1958, pp. 170-327. 

11. Erederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Philosophy. 
Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 1958, pp. 358—402. 




12. Frederick Engels' article "The Foreign Policy of Russian Tsarism" appeared in two 
issues of the Sotsial-Demokrat (The Social-Democrat). 



Sotsial-Demokrat—a. literary and political review, published by the Emancipation of 
Labour group in London and Geneva in the years 1890-92. Four issues appeared. It 
played a big part in spreading Marxist ideas in Russia. G. V. Plekhanov, P. B. Axelrod, 
and V. I. Zasulich were the chief figures associated with its publication. 

13. Frederick Engels, The Housing Question. Marx and Engels, Selected Works. Vol. I, 
Moscow, 1958, pp. 546-635. 

14. Lenin refers to Frederick Engels' article "On Social Relations in Russia," and the 
postscript to it, contained in the book Frederick Engels on Russia, Geneva, 1894. 

15. Volume IV of ''Capital' is the designation given by Lenin, in accordance with the 
view expressed by Engels, to Marx's Theories of Surplus -Value written in the years 
1862-63. In the preface to Volume II of Capital Engels wrote: "After eliminating the 
numerous passages covered by Books II and III, I intend to publish the critical part of this 
manuscript as Book IV of Capital" (Theories of Surplus-Value) (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 
II, p. 2). Engels, however, did not succeed in preparing Volume IV for the press and it 
was first published in German, after being edited by Kautsky, in 1905 and 1910. In this 
edition the basic principles of the scientific publication of a text were violated and there 
were distortions of a number of the tenets of Marxism. 

The Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the C.C. of the C.P.S.U. issuing a new (Russian) 
edition of Theories of Surplus- Value (Volume IV of Capital) in three parts, according to 
the manuscript of 1862-63 (Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus -Value [Volume IV of 
Capital]). Part I appeared in 1955 and Part II in 1957. 

16. The letter from F. Engels to I. F. Becker dated October 15, 1884 

17. International Working Men's Association (First International) — the first international 
organization of the proletariat, founded by K. Marx in 1 864 at an international workers' 
meeting convened in London by English and French workers. The foundation of the First 
International was the result of many years of persistent struggle waged by K. Marx and F. 
Engels to establish a revolutionary party of the working class. Lenin said that the First 
International "laid the foundation of an international organization of the workers for the 
preparation of their revolutionary onslaught on capital," "laid the foundation for the 
proletarian, international struggle for socialism" (V. I. Lenin, The Third International and 
Its Place in History. See present edition, Vol. 29). 

The central, leading body of the First International was the General Council, of which 
Marx was a permanent member. In the course of the struggle against the petty-bourgeois 
influences and sectarian tendencies then prevalent in the working-classmovement 
(narrow trade unionism in England, Proudhonism and anarchism in the Romance 




countries), Marx rallied around himself the most class conscious of the General Council 
members (F. Lessner, E. Dupont, G. Jung, and others). The First International directed 
the economic and political struggle of the workers of different countries, and 
strengthened their international solidarity. A tremendous part was played by the First 
International in disseminating Marxism, in linking-up socialism with the working-class 
movement. 

When the Paris Commune was defeated the working class was faced with the problem of 
creating, in the different countries, mass parties based on the principles advanced by the 
First International. "As I view European conditions," wrote Marx in 1873, "it is quite 
useful to let the formal organization of the International recede into the background for 
the time being" (Marx to F. A. Sorge. September 27, 1873). In 1876 the First 
International was officially disbanded at a conference in Philadelphia. 

18. Marx and Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party, and Karl Marx, General Rules 
of the International Working Men's Association. Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 
I, MOSCOW, 1958, pp. 32 and 386. 
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